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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The American Digest. (Annual. 1896.) Prepared and Edited 
by the Editorial Staff of the National Reporter System. St. 
Paul, Minn. : West Publishing Co. 1896. 

The profession is under great obligations to the editors and pub- 
lishers of this Annual. The new Digest is constructed on the 
same admirable lines as its predecessors. About one-sixth larger 
than the '95 Annual, it begins to assume Brobdignagian proportions. 



Federal Jurisdiction and Procedure as modified by Acts of 
Congress of March 3, 1891, and March 3, 1887. Corrected by 
the Act of August 13, 1888. William A. Maury, LL.D. 
Washington, D. C. : W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. 1896. 

As indicated by the title, this pamphlet treats of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts as affected by recent legislation. It was pre- 
pared for use in the I^aw School of Columbian University with the 
object of collecting in a convenient form the above-mentioned 
acts, together with such portions of the constitution and revised 
statutes as are necessary to a full understanding of the purpose 
with which Congress acted, and the scope within which its powers 
were exercised. 

As the work does not aim at a general discussion of Federal 
jurisdiction but simply at a reproduction of the results which have 
been reached, the author's province has been limited to the field 
of compilation, but the orderly and logical arrangement make the 
book useful for purposes of reference. M. L., Jr. 



Commentaries on American Law. By James Kent. Four- 
teenth Edition. Edited by John M. Gould, Ph. D. Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. 1896. 

Though seventy years have passed since the first of these great 
Commentaries appeared, they still rank as the first of American 
classics. In that period there have been many changes in our 
growing jurisprudence, but there is, notwithstanding, extraordinary 
harmony between Chancellor Kent's views and the decisions of the 
highest courts at the present time. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that the works have needed an annotator. Twenty-three 
years ago Judge Holmes, in his celebrated Twelfth Edition, for the 
time being, supplied this need. His notes were able and elaborate. 
Ten years later Mr. Barnes edited a Thirteenth Edition, not cover- 
ing quite so thoroughly the intervening developments in the law. 
Since these editions there has been a sufficient growth in the law 
to justify as careful a piece of work as that of Dr. Gould. Inter- 
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national law, in particular, has of late acquired a new importance, 
and on this subject Dr. Gould furnishes some valuable notes. 
Other parts of the work which have received particular attention 
are those relating to equity, judgments, taxation, master and ser- 
vant, aliens, the domestic relations, patents, copyrights and trade- 
marks. ' Judge Holmes's notes are preserved in full, and together with 
those of Mr. Barnes, preserved in large part, are readily distin- 
guishable by their arrangement from the notes by Dr. Gould. To 
the twenty-three thousand cases cited in the previous edition, the 
present editor has added nine thousand, many of which he makes 
the basis of useful comment. Foreign judgments receive careful 
attention in an excellent note. Dr. Gould's work is well done, 
and adds appreciably to the value of the commentaries. 

W. C. D.,Jr. 



The Question of Copyright. Compiled by George Haven 
Putnam, A. M., Secretary American Publishers' Copyright 
League. Second Edition. New York and London : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1896. 

In justice and morality it has never been a disputable question 
that the property right in the products of man's inventive or 
literary faculties is as absolute as in articles manufactured or de- 
veloped by manual skill and labor. The law, following these foot- 
steps, but, as usual, lagging somewhat behind, has to an extent 
recognized the right, but has not advanced as far with respect to 
copyright as it has in the case of patents. 

By the provisions of the Berne convention, which went into effect 
in 1887, and which have been accepted by all the literature-pro- 
ducing and literature-consuming nations of the world, the United 
States alone excepted, it is now easy for authors in any country, 
with the above exception, by fulfilling the requirements of these 
domestic copyright laws, to secure without further condition or 
formalities copyright for their productions in all the states com- 
prising the International Union. But as regards our own country, 
it is still true, as Mr. Putnam remarks, that "the patentee of an 
improved toothpick is able to secure to-day a wider recognition of 
his right than has been accorded to the author of ' Uncle Tom's 
Cabin' or of 'Adam Bede.' " 

Mr. Putnam presents the reader with a vivid contrast between 
our copyright laws and those of other civilized countries, and he 
reminds us that, although the act of 1891 was a considerable ad- 
vance, it yet leaves us far behind the rest of the world in the recog- 
nition of literary property. As is pointed out in the preface, the 
provision that America's manufacture of a book shall be apre-requi- 
site to its American copyright, represents a stage of policy which 
was reached in England, France, and Germany in the early years 
of the century, and the requirement of simultaneous publication 
constitutes an insuperable obstacle to the copyrighting of books 



